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ABSTRACT 



e Points ot view or opinions staled m this docu 
ment do not necessarily represent official 

OERI position or policy 



Wickham, Kathleen Woodruff, The Generation of Story 
Ideas: An ELxploratory Study of Gatekeeping in Local 
Television News, 

This gatekeeping study was an attempt to identify all 
possible sources for story ideas within a local television 
newsroom with a special emphasis on the role of the reporter. 
All possible sources for story ideas were quantified and 
identified. Included were both internal sources such as 
reporters and news managers, and external sources such as the 
daily newspaper, publicity releases and police contacts. 

The method included a content analysis of 15 early 
evening newscasts aired on the three network-affiliated 
television stations in Memphis, Tenn, Stories were coded for 
the original source for each story idea. News managers at 
each station assisted i^i coding the gatekeeping sections. 
Coded were 15 newscasts with 227 stories, not including 
sports or weather, 

A questionnaire distributed to all reporters and news 
managers at the three stations probed various attitudes and 
skills towards the generc^tion of story ideas. A return rate 
of 74 percent occurred (55,3 percent from reporters or 
reporter-anchors and 44,7 percent from news managers) , 

The study determined that while 84 percent of the 
reporters and news managers said reporters should be 
responsible for their orn story ideas on a daily basis very 



few made the effort. No difference was noted between beat 
reporters and general assignment reporters in the generation 
of story ideas. 

Of the 227 stories coded, the bulk of story ideas were 
generated by such middle management employees as the 
assignment editor or executive producer. The assignment 
editor shouldered the largest share. 

The study explored some of the differences between the 
reporters and news managers stated views and what actually 
occurred during the Fall 1986 study period. 
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responsibilities of a newspaper reporter and the job 
responsibilities of local television reporters. This 
difference was noted by the researcher during an informal 
observation of a local television station in Spring 1984. 

As a newspaper reporter, the researcher was expected to 
develop, on a daily basis, all her own story idaas. But 
during the informal observation, it appeared to the 
researcher that television reporters relied heavily on the 
assignment desk for almost all story assignments and 
initiated almost no story assignments on their own. 

This same observation was made by Bantz, McCorkle, and 
Baade^ in their 1980 participant-observation study of a local 
television newsroom. The three researchers found television 
reporters "seldom" suggested a story idea. No quantified data 
accompanied their study. Their study centered around a 
management model. Fico^ and Drew^ also found television 
reporters' on-the-job performances were limited by the 
medium's production demands, rather than reporter initiative. 

An adc .tional search of the literature found no studies 
which looked at the gatekeeping role of the television news 
gatherer. Such an examination was recommended by Bass^ in his 
analysis of the news flow process at the United Nations Radio 
and Visual News Desk. Buckalew^ also touched on the issue in 
his examination of radio news sources. Yet, while these two 
studies came closest to the goals of this study, they 
involved radio, not television. 
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relied on previously published questions no pre-test was 
attempted. Frequency, chi-square and t-test analysis was 
completed as appropriate. 

The journalists were similar in terms of sex, 
educational levels, and experience compared to national 
samples developed by Weaver and Wilhcit in The Amprinan 
jQurnalistlS g^^d Vernon Stone^'^ for the Radio-Television News 
Directors Association. 

Of the 38 respondents, 23 were male, 57.9 percent, and 
15, 39.5 percent, were female, putting the Southern 
journalists slightly ahead of the national average of 33 
percent female employment in television news. Female news 
managers in the city totaled 24 percent, compared to 10 
percent in the national sample. 

The largest majority of respondents, 60.5 percent, had a 
bachelor's degree in journalir^m, radio-television, or 
communications, about the same percent found nationally. 
Advance degrees were either held or being sought by seven 
respondents, 18.5 percent. 

Almost one-third, 31.6 percent, had between six and 10 
years experience in television; 23.7 percent had between 11 
and 3 5 years experience; 18.4 percent had between three and 
five years experience; 15.8 percent had between one and two 
years experience, and 10.5 percent, had more than 16 years 
experience • 
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Findings 

The data generated by this study indicates television 
reporters were responsible for 22.5 percent of the stories 
which ended up on the air, thus not supporting Hi which said 

reporters were responsible for at least 24 percent of the 
story ideas which appeared on the air. 

Hi used Buckalew's 24 percent figure for radio news 

reporters^^ only as a benchmark to measure reporter 
participation in the television gatekeeping process in the 
absence of any other published guide. While the 22.5 percent 
figure reads close to the 24 percent mark, in reality, 
individual reporters generated only a handful of the story 
ideas which ended up being aired as seen in Table 1. 

Because 84 percent of all questionnaire respondents said 
reporters should generate their own story ideas and so few 
actually generated any story ideas more research is needed in 
this area. 

In addition, little difference was noted between general 
assignment and beat reporters (H2) . The hypothesis theorized 

beat reporters would be responsible for more story ideas but 

the percentage of ideas was almost evenly split with beat 

reporters responsible for 10.6 percent of the story ideas and 

general assignment reporters, 11.9 percent. See Table 2. 

This study determined most news story ideas were 
generated by news managers . However, H3 was not supported in 

that the hypothesis called for the majority of the news story 
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TABLE 1 

REPORTERS' SOURCES OP STORY IDEAS 



Reporter Should Rely On 
Code News 
Number Managers 



Actual Sources of Local Reporter Stories 







it. 
Z 


1 


yes 


50.0 


7 


yes 


100.0 


9 


yes 


100.0 


2 


no 




I 


no 


40.0 




no 


75.0 




no 


80.0 


1 


no 


66.6 


8 


no 


100.0 


10 


no 


50.0 


11 


no 


100.0 


12 


no 


20.0 


\l 


no 


12.5 




no 


100.0 


\l 


no 


25.0 




no 


16.7 




no 


16.1 


99I 


unknown 


82.6 



News 
Managers 

(1) 
(1) 
(5) 

(2) 
(3) 
ii) 

\i 

(1) 

(1) 
(1) 
(1) 



Beat 
Reporter 



100.0 (4 
20.0 (1 



50.0 (3) 

40.0 (k.) 
25.0 (2) 



16.7 (1) 
(1) 



General 
Assignment 

% (n) 



33.3 (1) 



2C.0 (1) 
62.5 (5) 

50.0 (2) 

83.3 (5) 
66.7 (4) 
13.0 (3) 



Jcode "99" local reporter/no questionnaire cc^pleted 
'^Stories coded on "non-person" chart. 



Blank 



(n) 



50.0 (1) 



40.0 (2) 
25.0 (1) 
20.0 (1) 



20.0 (1) 
25.0 (1) 
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ideas to be generated by news managers. News managers, 
including the news director, executive producer, and 
assignment editor accounted for less than half, or 43.5 
percent, of the stories coded on the "Person" chart. 
Assignment editors were responsible for the largest 
percentage, 23.3 percent. See Table 2. 

Worthy of noting is that on the "Non-Person" chart, 
network feeds made up the largest percentage, 15.9 percent, 
and local newspapers, often suspected as being the source for 
many a local television story, accounted for 2.6 percent. See 
Table 3. 

Discussion 

While this study focused on the role of the reporter in 
the gatekeeping process, the role of a television reporter is 
not an isolated one. The reporter operates in concert with 
the expectations and demands of news managers, the 
institutional limitations of television journalism, and his 
own background, attitudes, and skills. 

The reporter's role in the generation of story ideas was 
selected as a primary focus because it appeared that, unlike 
newspaper reporters who are expected to develop most of their 
own story ideas, television reporters were passive recipients 
of story assignments from upper level news managers. 

Yet what was puzzling in reviewing the data was the fact 
that while an overwelming majority of news managers. 
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TABLE 2 



FREQUENCY OF STORY IDEAS ON THE "PERSON" CHART 



Person Sources 


% 


(n) 


News directors 


5.3 


(12) 


Executive producers 


12.3 


(28) 


Assignment editors 


23.3 


(53) 


Producers 


2.6 


(6) 


Beat reporters 


10.6 


(2) 


General reporters 


11.9 


(2) 


Blank (coded on "Non-person) 


33.2 


(77) 




100.0 


(227) 



TABLE 3 

FREQUENCY OF STORY IDEAS ON THE' "NON-PERSON" CHART 



Non-person Sca.?:c^'r^ % (n) 

Area newspaper 2.6 (6) 

National periodicals .4 (1) 

Press release 8.8 (20) 

Wire service 13.7 (31) 

Network feed 15.9 (36) 

Telephone contacts 5.7 (13) 

Police checks/scanner 3.1 (7) 

Sales/management .4 (1) 

Blank (coded on "Person") 49.3 (112) 

100.0 (227) 
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institution and may account for real or preceived differences 
in performance levels and expectations, 

ThuS/ it could be concluded that reporters who are not 
encouraged, or required, to do more than the minimum amount 
of work are not going to do so. They will find it easier, and 
more acceptable to their peers and superiors, to rely on news 
managers for story assignments than to generate their own. 
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